ers hail this opportanity with delight. 


~ houces of ib fame. 


Shines that Siok eh tohereby the world ia saved 
t ill trust in thee. 7 


second. performance during the third week in June, 
when a translation of oe s 8 play, ti Thérèse Raquin,” 
< will be presented. i 
_ “Every indirect tax is in the nature of a fraud,” 
“says the “Looking Glass.” But what is the nature of 
direct taxes? Do they differ from the indirect except 
as highway robbery differs from pocket-picking ? 


Proudhon’s works ave selling very rapidly at the re- 
: ‘duced price of one dollar a volume. Many poor labor 
Let all who 
wish to hasten the publication of additional volumes 
_ send me their pledge to iake each volume as it oo 

at one dollar. 


A press despatch stated that the Cobden Club was 
dying ‘of starvation, Europe being more protectionist 
than ever. The truth is, ag Mr. Donisthorpe told us 
nearly a year ago, that the Cobden Club is dying of 
<- inconsistency. Advanced thinkers demand a more 
virile and logical kind of individualism than is pro- 
- fessed by the Club. Cobden-club individualism is 
dead: Long live radical and consistent individualism! 


That the “Critic” should charge Anarchists and 
Sociatists with. “shallowness of thought” and oa 
regard of accepted principles of political morality” i 
not at all surprising. But when it invents the novel 
charge that they have a passion for wealth it becomes 
ridiculously unfair. A passion for wealth is incom- 
i patible with reform. The trouble with many reform- 
ere is rather that they have too great a contempt for 
wealth. ; 


The Boston alderme e making a tour of leading 
7 xpense, of course, 


n about streets and 


my ‘opinion that these 
y ith them much less know- | 
ledge of streets 


n stigator” contains 88T- 


— 


| archist, though at times taking positions inconsistent 7 


with Anarchism. It is always annoying to inconsistent 
people to have their inconsistencies pointed out. And 
because I refus& to let them contradict themselves in 
comfort, Pentecost, Powderly, and a long list of others 
will have it that I want to be a pope. 

In his lecture on Shakspere, Col. Ingersoll dismisses 
the claims of the Baconians in the following utter- 
ance: “Those who contend that lapidaries make dia- 
monds say that Racon was the author of Shakspere’s 
plays. Look through Bacon’s werks, and you will 
find his philosophy mixed with a fooiishness that 
would have prevented him from writing a great drama. 
He was lamentably ignorant of every branch of sci- 
ence and advanced theories that a child must laugh at. 
He turns to natural philosophy, to biology, geology, 
metallurgy, and medicine, and shows the fool in every 
subject.” Here Ingersoll ventures beyond his depth 
and makes a fool of himself. Of Bacon’s services to 
science he is incompetent to speak, and he can gain 
nothing by recklessly exposing his ignorance. Unger- 
soll should read what scientific men like Mill, Lewes, 
or Spencer say about Bacon’s contributions to science 


and philosophy, and revise his lecture, which is not a |. 


bad one by any means. 

E. C. Walker, writing from Cincinnati. concerning 
the Labor Conference which he attended in the inter- 
est of Liberty, says: “I desire to assure you that 
this is a difficult crowd to work in; it is grab and 
haul, here and there and everywhere. One cannot 
utter more than two sentences to a person before some 
friend rushes up and hauls him to one side to intro- 
duce him to another of that particular clique, or. to 
pour into his ear the details of a plan for downing the 
other crowds. There will be fun today in the open 
conference, a mile high, for there are men here with a 
terrible power of lung. _More than one hundred and 
fifty editors are present, and the poor devils who are 
not present are having a hard time of it. It may 
safely be szid that a more heterogeneous crowd ‘was 
never gathered. Farmers’ Alliance (northern and 
southern), Citizens’ Alliance, Union Labor, United 
Labor, Knights of Labor, Federation of Labor, Single 
-Taxe:s, Prohibitionists, Greenbackers, Silver men, 
‘Ballamyites, Woman Suffragists, Anti-Suffragists, 
‘Anti-Prohibitionists, — well, that’s only a beginning. 
Republican henchmen are making themselves numer- 
ous, while Livingston of Georgia and other Democrats 


are working in the interest of that party. But they | 


all agree on one thing; they want more law.” —_ 

In an article justifying the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, the Atlantic (Iowa) “Investigator” says: ““ Ac- 
cording to the Anarchistic theory, the government has 
no right to prohibit anything, but only has the right 
to interfere where a wrong has been done, and then 
only to make the wrong-doer repair damages.” I 
know not the source whence the- “Investigator” de- 
rived this notion of Anarchism, but it is certainly a 
mistaken one. As to government, Anarchism holds 
that it has no business to do anything whatsoever or 
even to exist; but voluntary defensive associations 
acting on the Anarchistic principle would not only 


demand redress for, but would prohibit, | all clearly in- | 


vasive acts. They w 
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ple k are invasive when under the influence of liquor. 
The “Investigator” has failed to grasp the Anarchistic _ 


view. It makes the dividing line of Anarchism run 
between prohibition of injury and compulsory redress, 
whereas Anarchism really includes both. Its dividing 
line runs in an entirely different direction, and separates 
invasion from non-invasion. Let the “Investigator ” 
try again. 


THE POOR POPE. 


(Translated from the French of OSCAR AMOUCHE es Bess. Re 
TUCKE®.] 


SCENE : The Streets of Rome. 
CHARACTERS: -A Pilgrim. An Italian. 


PILGRIM. 
The city mournful seems. Forgive me, Sir, I jay, : 
Around the Vatican what’s happening today ? 


ITALIAN, 
A powder-magezine blew upa week ago; 
The city ever since has lived in fear and woe. 


nee PILGRIM. 
His Holiness the Pope? 


ITALIAN. ; 
The Pope! ‘He’s far from i; 
With fresh and ruddy lips, he’s hale and hearty still. 


; PILGRIM. 
, Poor. man:! ; 
TALIAN. 
The dead are tive! Three hundred wounded lie! 
With broken arms and legs unnumbered hundreds sigh ! | 
In many a hous¢ in Rome they suffer, yes, they weep ! 


YILGRIM. 
His Holiness the Pope? 


ITALIAN. 
. «Awakened from his sleep 
By tho tremendous shock that brought Rome to its knees, 
A dainty meal a his anger could appease. 


PILGRIM. 
Poor man ! 
© TPALTAN. 
Ah! Sir, "twas sad, the scene that morning'saw ! 
The hospitals o’errun ! The multitude in awe ! 
Round homes in ruins throngs of frightened mothers pressed 
Their naked, homeless babes more tightly to their breast ! 


: | < -PILGIUIM. 
His Holiness the Pope ? 


ITALIAN. 
He delicacies ate: | 
They broke the news to him, while lingering o'er his plate, 
That he would be obliged tc have new glass put in, 
His face at once assumed a look ‘of deep chagrin. 


‘PILGRIM. 
Poor man!" 


ITALIAN, 
I need not add that in this crisis grave 


Je ‘Each lent his hand in hopes his fellow-man to save. 


All did their duty well, true citizens of Rome, _ 
i en : PILGRIM. 
His Holiness ‘the Pope? : 
ITALIAN. 
. He quictly stayed at home, 
And,» when the papers came, he quietly read the news | 
And to his faithfal then vouchsafed his holy views. 


PILGRIM, 

Poor man? : 
i ITALIAN. 
Since then a week ha® pasted away, and yet 

The Romans, as at frat, unable ts forget, 

Parade their grief throughout the city's darkened ways, 
: PILGRIM, 
His Holiness the Pope? : 
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: Im abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges o old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knije cf the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Polities, which young Liberty grinds dencath 
ker heel.” — PROUDHON. : f : ; 








8I The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central pur and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himaalf responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other: writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


tw E. C. WALKER, formerly editor of “ Fair Play” and 
now a regular contributor to the columns of Liberty, is also 
‘ar, ‘authorized agent for Liberty aud for all books and pam- 
phlets published by Benj. R. Tucker. 


A New Boor Given Away WiTH EACH RENEWAL. 
— Payment of subscriptions and of renewals is required in 
advance. The names of subscribers not heard from within 
two weeks after expiration of subscription are removed from 

4. the list. But to every subscriber who sends hia renewal for 
one year, accompanied by the cash, so that it reaches the 
publisher not later than two weeks after it is dae, will be 
sent, postpaid, any book published in the United States that 
the subscriber may select, provided that its retail price does 
not exceed 50 cents if published by Benj: R. Tucker, or 25 
cents if published by any other publisher. This is a perma- 
nent offer, and enables every promptly-paying subscriber to 

| get-a new book: each year free of cost. But only one book 
v= will be given at-a time, no matter how low the price of the 
book selected. : 











- Words That Will Live As Long As Hate. 
SES © A prominent Americar journal, commenting on the 
recent refusal of the French Chamber of Deputies to 
i order an investigation of the massacre of women 
NT and children committed by the French army: at 
Fourmies on May 1 during the strike then in progress 
at that place, scouted the idea that such a deed could 
o. | have been done with impunity by soldiers of the 
United States, and declared that in this country the 
legislative or civil power would immediately locate the 
responsibility for an outrage of this character, and 
visit the severest penalties upon the guilty. The as- 
sertion seemed to me an optimistic one when I read 
it; and my view received most shocking confirmation 
a few days later, when a friend sent me a clipping 
from the Washington “Star ” of May 9, which gave a 
column-and-a-half report of a lecture on “ Street Riot 
Duty ” delivered in the first battalion officers’ room of 
; the National Guard of the District of Columbia by 
the commander-in-chief of that body, a fiend named 





brigadier-general of the United States Army. In the 


















Albert Ordway, who wears the epaulettes of a 





judge both its assailants and its defenders, his qualifi- 
cation — inserted from motives of prudence and to 
give an appearance of diserimination to his blcod- 
thirsty counsel— that the law will protect its de- 
fenders “so long as the means . . . are kept within 
the preestablished precepts laid down by law itseli,” 
means nothing at all unless it means that these de- 


‘fenders are themselves the judges of the legality of 


their. acts.. In plain werds, this is what the com- 
mangder meant to’say. to his subordinates: When you 
are called out to preserve order, do not hesitate to 
shoot; I assure you that no one will or ean call you to 
account for it. 

Having thus relieved the soldier of any fear that he 
will be puaished for shooting, General Ordway pro- 
ceeds to fill him with fear that, if he should not 
shoct, Fa will be shot. Tho army is told that no 
harm wil! como to it from the government, but that it 
is in inn.:‘sav7 danger of annihilation at the hands of 
rioters led ‘xy Napoleons. Don’t refrain from shoct- 
ing threvyh fear of the law, but shoot through fear of 
the terrible foe. Such is the advice, given in the fol- 
lowing language, which will surprise none more than 
the leaders. of the workingmen who wili learn for 


the first time of their wonderful proficiency as military 


strategists. 


Ít is fully as important in this country to prepare for inter- 
nal disorder as for external danger; as much reason to pro- 
vide for suppressing ricts as to provide for coast defonce. 
Our people seem to be wholly blind to the lessons of the past, 
the dangers of the present, or the possibilities of the 
future. : oP 

In 1877 an insignificant trouble at the small town in Mar- 
tinsburg, in West Virginia, suddenly developed proportions 
that overshadowed the.whole country. . In less than forty- 
eight hours fifty thousand miles of railway were inoperative, 
and great sovereign States were appealing in the most abject 
manner to the federal government for protection. Milions 
of dollars’ worth of property was destroyed, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of human labor lost, and the fabric of lawful 
order received a severe blow. If all of this was done in 1877 
withous premeditation, and without a definite purpose in 
view for which previous organization under competent lead- 
ers had been made, it is fearful to contemplate what might 
occur in the future. Since that time our country has been 
overrun with hundreds of thousands of the most criminal 
and ignorant classes of Europe, who can neither assimilate 
with our people nor appreciate or understand the meaning of 
our institutions or the force of our laws; men who know no 
law but force, and can appreciate no punishment less than 
death. 

Following in the wake of this horde of immigrants have 
come the professional agitators, wko may be called the 
pimps of the professional leaders, who have come to live on 
the tolls they levy on these ignorant people while they organ- 
ize and train them for their own diabolical purposes. These 
professional leaders are by no means to be despised. They 
are generally men who have had a military education, have 
held ‘rank and position.in various armies, have had experi- 
ence in war, but who, through their own vices, have been 
dismissed from all honorable service and ostracised from re- 
spectable society, and, though having Deen reared to despise 
those who labor, make dupes of them that they may live 
upon their contributions and the possibilities of the future. 


If you ever have occasion to meet these men, you will find 
that they are no tyros in the art of war, and will be a match 
-for the best intelligence we can bring to bear against them. 













opinion vf this monster — the: reader shall decide 
presently whether the epithet is too strong — the 
soldier is not responsible to justice. These are his 
words, and if there were any impartiality in our 
courts, the man who uttered them would, on the first 
occasion when citizens shall be shot down by the 
army, be sent to the gallows, for i citement and con- | 
spiracy to murder, with much more justice than that | 
which hanged Spies, Parsons, Engel, and Fischer : 

I have seen it stated by. 


The hand of these people is not shown ia ordinary affairs, 
but we know enough of them, of the organizations they con- 
trol, of their purposes and of their. means of accomplisiing 
these purposes, to know that, when the time comee that 
they consider favorable, the riots of 1877 will be remembered 
as trifling affairs compared with what- will then confront us. 
Any thoughtful person, and especially a military observer, 
must realize the. fact. that riots in the future will be more 
frequent and more formidable than in the past, inasmuch as, 
wher honest but misguided men may be brought to the sud- 
den frenzy of resisting lawful government, the opportunity 
will be seized by the professional rioter and Anarchist to ac- 
complish their own purposes. ‘This view is amply sustained 
by many facts known to-the police authoriti 
indicated in the brief cablegrams contained 
papers describing recent riots in Europe. A few weeks ago 
the cable account of a riot in Bradford, England, said that 
‘the rioters not only barricaded the strzets in their front, but 
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law calls 






fend it, that Jaw. will protect those it 
long as the means ‘empioyed: by fore 
ploying those means are twit 
cepts laid down by law itsel 

aad has been‘ too long uncon 

puts himself. in great jeopa 

ment on the one hand or co 


discharge of duties imposed 
to this doctrine; in fact, | 


nd is clearly 
in our news- 


that they also barricaded all the side streets on their flanks. | 
It was certainly no novice who conducted that defence. — The 
















































































one of many that had been prepared for far more se iot 
work, Are we to hope or expcet that such an attempt 
never be made ag#in, or thi hen made, the Anarchists 
will not profit by their former failure, while we psy not the 
slightest attention to the lessons that the attempt should have 
taught us? 


But even this is not enough. Not only must the 
soldier understand that the law will not touch him, 
not only must he be made to believe that the laborers 
and their leaders have such military strength and 
skill that they are capable of crystallizing at a touch 
into a foe as formidable as the best-equipped and most 
thoroughly-disciplined army under the command of a 
Von Moltke; but he must also be taught to despise 
the character of the elements that compose tl 
as much as he is to fear them in their collective 
city, so that be will have .- ' esitation about sweeping — 
them -ff the carth. Ac - .ngly, regardless of the 
cont: Jetion involved, Ge... cal Ordway pictures the 
leaders as dangerous chiefly because of their power — 
over the laborers, and then pictures their follower. 
the scum of the earth. ae 

In considering the riotous elements of society, disti 
should be mede between labor organizations, | 
Anarchists. All of these terms seem foreign to our institu- > 
tions, but, nevertheless, they are transplanted to our midst, _ : 
and we must learn their purposes and understand their 
meaning. ee 

Labor organizations are formed with the praiseworthy pur 
pose of ameliorating or improving the condition of labore 
by peaceful and legal organizations. “The good intentior 
such organizations are ons- thing, the results that may follow. 
are another. The power in the hands of these organizations _ 
is tremendous. It would be necessary to assert h in- 
fr.llibility to assume that this power will never be exercised 
to promote the fortunes or purposes of unscrupulous leaders — 
who may get control of. it. “We know that it has been done 
on some occasicns in the past, and we know that it will be 
more likely to occur inthe future in proportion to the intro- _ 
duction of foreign labor and foreign ideas. This is indicate 
by the fact that the labor organizations, after failing in any _ 
other way to accomplish a declared purpose, such as increase _ 
of wages, fewer hours of work, the restoration of a dis- 
charged laborer, resort to a “strike” to accomplish it. | 
“ strike’ means the employment and exercise of force. 
forces the unwilling to cease labor, and forcibly preve : 
willing from assuming labor. lt says to the contented 
borer who has his pleasant home — that shelters his ha 
family — partly paid for, and who is cheerfully laboring to 
discharge the balance of his payment: “ You ‘shall not 
work;” aud it says to the skilled laborer who may have ex- | 
pended the last dollar of his savings in endeavoring to pro- 
long the life of an invalid wife and in the care of his helpless 
children: “Your wife may die, your children may starve, 
and you may become a convict for resisting us, but you shall 
not work.” D n — 

These are not labor organizations or methods tha 
free-born American can tolerate or sympathize with; they 
are cruel and tyrannicel powers, enforcing the worst formof _ 
human slavery by the exercise of brutal force. Force begets 
force. If the workingmen adopt the methods of Anarchy, 
they must know that the elements of Anarchy will seek to | 
codperate with them, and that they will be involved in the 
fate that must always finally come to Anarchy, — ruin or 
despotism. : eE 
It has, however, thus far, been greatly to the credit 
telligent labor, and is a hopeful sign for the future, that 
they are seldom found in the ranks of a mob, no matter for 
-what grievances they may be endeavoring to proc redress. 
It was stated by one officer in reference to the riots of 1 
Pennsylvania that ‘not fifteen per cent. of the railroad em- 
ployés were participants or sympathizers.” It was stated — 
still more: strongly by anothe that “the mobs were 
composed of roughs, tramps m mi i 
where no one knew, — and a fe 

These facts should teach 
workingmen that, if they listen t p 
the Anarchist, they wiil not have the sup 
gent fellow-workmien, and should also 
that any mob he may be called upon te 
been organized under the plea of wrong 
-dressed, is in reality composed of at 1 
cent. of roughs, tramps, thieves, convic 
and that he need have no compunctions i 
cating them. : _ O O 

The Socialists should not be confow 
chists. The Socialist is general) 
indulges in vague theories of tl 
man society. He is a q 
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dition of society in whic: thore shall be no law or ne supreme 
power, and in which eve ~ individua: shall do whatever he 
pleases with perfect impunity. Even heil is assumed to have 
a ruler, and he is generally pictured as not only a most 
powerful, but a most adroit ruter. If one could imagine hell 
without a raler, he might form a slight conception of what 
this earth would be if Anarchy should prevail. ‘The Anar- 
chist is a professional rioter, and he brings to his profession 
all the arts of diplomacy, the skill of science, and the know- 
ledge of experience. M you are ever brought into contact 
with a mob, let us hope that the Anarchists will constitute 
the front ranks, if not the entire bedy of it; what otherwise 
might be a duty will then become a pleasure. 


The friend who sent me the above report requests 
me to “give this devil a taste of Liberty.” This is 
not the time for that. Liberty is an organ, not of re- 
volution, but of peaceful evolution. Still, if riot and 
revolution are inevitable, it is comforting to remember 
that in battle each of the opposing forces has front 
tanks; that.in. the front vanks of the “defenders of 
the law” General Ordway. may be prominent, unless 
he is a coward as well as a brute; and that Anar- 
chists know no duty, but only pleasure. Then “this 
devil” may get a taste, not of Liberty, which he de- 
spises, but of the object of his idolatry, — Force. 

T. 


Swords, Pokers, Logic, and Anarchism. 


Referring to Mr. Donisthorpe’s reply, on another 
page, to my articles in criticism of his essay on the 
“Limits of Liberty,” I am certain that our readers 
will be grateful to him for the breach of his rule to 
pass his reviewers’ suggestions in silence which he has 
been good enough to decide on in my case. It is al- 
ways a delight to read Mr. Donisthorpe, whether we 
find ourselves completely in accord with him or not. 

I cannot see that Mr. Donisthorpe has disposed of 
my charge of self-contradiction against him. He ex- 
plains that, while perfectiy aware that there are no 
people who really believe in unlimited liberty, he al- 
luded to those: who believe that they believe (or who 
say that they believe) in unlimited liberty when he 
declared that he should not quarrel with those who 
answer “No limits” to the question in regard to the 
limits of individual liberty. Turning to the page and 
verse in which the matter is spoken of, I find the fol- 
lowing expression: “With those who answer No 
limits, I will not quarrel. Such answer implies the 
belief that we ... are ripe for perfect Anarchy.” 
Now contrast this with the statement, on another 
page of the essay, that.“ we may put the State on one 
side and imagine a purely Anarchistic form of society, 
and the same question [as to the limits of liberty] still 
arises.” Is there not a palpable contradiction here? 
First we are told by Mr. Donisthorpe that he need not 
quarrel with those who answer No limits because such 
answer implies that we are ripe for a purely An- 
archistic form of society ; then, in referring to An- 
archists, the statement is made that even if we adopt 


Anarchy we are brought back to the same question of 


the limits of liberty! I de not object to Mr. Donis- 
thorpe’s determination not to quarrel (in the sense of 
disputing) with those who say no limits, — I have too 
‘little respect for them to approve of his wasting effort 
with them, — but he must not give two contradictory 
reasons for declining to quarrel with them. If it is 
true, as Mr. Donisthorpe now says, “that they have 
never realized the conception they ‘try. to express in 
words,” and that any attempt to do so would in- 
evitably lead them to relinquish their meaningless 


“solution, then it cannot be true that their 


implies that we are Tipe for =o Anarchy. 


may not transgress as deducible 
of fellow-citizens.’ That this J 
the social condition 
a I admit. Bat 
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Anarchistic view; that “to him as to us, the 
question presents itself as one dealing with the rela- 
tions between one individual and another; beyond 
the question of justice between man and man there is 
nothing. Society, or the State, in his view, has no 
rights as such. The principle he is in search of, ouce 
found, is a principle which all are equally bound to 
respect. To devide what the rights of one man are as 
against one other man is to decide what the rights of 
man are. The non-Anarchistic individualists do believe 
that, beyond the question of justice between man and 
man, there is the question of justice between the in- 
dividual and society or the State, and that society has 
rights as such which individuals are ethically bound to 
recognize.” Address any believer in the State, and he 
will plainly say that the liberty of an individual is 
limited, firstly, by the liberty of his fellow-man, and, 
secondly, by the rights of the State, or society, or col- 
lectivity. Mr. Donisthorpe, in essaying to define the 
limits of liberty, utterly ignores the State as an inde- 
pendent entity having claims and rights, and refers to 


it merely as a power. enforcing individual claims and 


adjusting the . ‘lation of the units among themselves. 
This, I pointed out, is the Anarchistic method of pre- 
senting the .vroblem; and anybody who adopts 
this method thereby proclaims himself an Anarchist. 
Touching the question of practical rules to be 
adopted now and followed pending the definitive set- 
tlement of the problem, -— the tracing of a black and 
bold and firm line of demarcation between the region 
of legitimate acts and the region of invasive acts, — 
Mr. Donisthorpe, admitting that he has no unexcep- 
tionable practical rules to furnish, nevertheless refuses 
to concede to me the right to complain of his failure. 
The poker-and-sword illustration is intended to vindi- 
cate him and at the same time to implicate Mr. 
Tucker. But the illustration is not a fair one, and it 
fails to accomplish either purpose. It is not true that 
Mr. Tucker hands me no better substitute for a sword 
than a poker, nor is it true that he insists on calling 
tkat. which he does offer (and which, though better 
than Mr. Donisthorpe’s poker, is not a sword) a 
sword. Iam in need of a practical rule. Mr. Tusker 
frankly tells me that the best rule he can frame (not, 
observe, the best possible rule) is, No force except 
against invasion (or lower form of competition), and 
in doubtful cases no force unless the necessity for per- 
sonal safety absolutely demands the use of it. I am 
not satisfied with this, and decide to apply to others. 
Nobody, however, can do better, and I am forced to 
admit the relative excellence of Mr. Tucker’s sugges- 
tion. At this juncture Mr. Donisthorpe appears and 
claims to have something at: least as serviceable as 
that of Mr. Tucker’s offering. My rule, he says, 
which, mark, I do not pretend to regard as excellent, 
is, No force except against lower forms of competition 
(or invasion), and in doubtful cases consult the Odd 
Man, the Majority, and act upon their decision. 
Whereupon I turn to Mr. Donisthorpe and say: I beg 


pardon, but you are inconsistent and conservative.: 


The majority, as you well know, are not even ready to 
confine the use of force to the lower forms of competi- 
tion. They are too much addicted to the bad habit of 
using force against any and all who happen to differ 
from them. So you undertake to teach them to use 
force only against the lower forms of competition, in 
which you coincide with Mr. Tucker. 


instead of inducing them to govern themselves. by the 
unquestionably superior rule offered by Mr. Tucker, — 


namely, no use of force except where it is absolutely 
: | unavoidable, where hesitancy would be fatal. 


-More 
force will be used under your plan than under Mr. 
Tucker’s, since the majority are never slow to re- 


| eniad it; and inasmuch as we have premised that 
| the use of force should be reduced. as much as possible, l 
[| your conclusion is not warranted. I must join Mr. 
: L and teach the majority two things instead of 
| one, | 8 


to use force against the lower : 
petition, and to refrain from using force 


) | doubtful cases as do not ee an a ecessity 


of such use. | 
Does Mr. Donisthorpe wish me to com re the tests 


But when it} 
comes to doubtful cases you propose to submit to them | 


palling to think of what would happen in a brandnew 
country, peopled by Anarchists, when the first Look 
was written. In affirming that it is, Mr. Donisthorpe 
curiously overlooks a very important point. Suppose, 
then, that “half the population, more for less, would 
flock round Mr ‘Tueker’s standard bearing the motto 
Equal liberty, No copyright, and the other half, mere or 
less, would flock round Mr. Yarros’s standard bearing 
the motto Copyright and Equal liberty. After a period 
of dead-lock, the final appeal would be made, — the old- 
world appeal to brute-force”? By no means. It is 
here that Mr. Donisthorpe misses: the point. We 
are all intelligent Anarchists; consequently we have 
agreed that, in doubtful cases, force is not to be used 
unless the “necessity of immediate solution is so im- 
perative that we must use it to save ourselves.” In 
the case of the new book there is certainly no such 
necessity, and hence no force is used by anybody. 
Such as side with me voluntarily respect the author's 
right of property, while those who do not believe in- 
property in ideas are allowed to act upon the view that 
ideas are common property. We believe that ar 
justice is being done to the author; but to our t 
the use of force in such cases would be a far graver 
evil than any that is likely to result from the denial 
of property in ideas by a portion of the population. 
If, then, Mr. Donisthorpe asks us, “Gentlemen, how 
about counting noses? Would it not be almost as ef- 
ficacious as the cracking of skulls?” there is no reason 
why we should not fall upon the unfortunate peace- 
maker with imprecations: “Get back to your hole, O 
Majority-worshipper, truckler to the Odd Man, slave _ 
to the State : bow to brute force we will and must, no 
one knows how long; but is not” the Anarchists’ (not _ 
Mr. Tucker's, or. Mr. Yarros’s) solution preferable to 
such a mode of cutting the knot ? 
The presentation of my views on the points raised 
by Mr. Donisthorpe in the second part of his letter 
mut be reserved for another article. “The soundness 
or otherwise of absolute political ethics” cannot be 
discussed here. vr. 


Copyright. —1V. 

These charges or imputations brought against; me e by 
Mr. Yarros I repel, — viz., that I am unwilling to take 
the principle of equal liberty as the test of economic 
right; that Iseek to decide à priori what is Property; 
that I discriminate against produce of the brain in 
favor of produce of the hand; that I make arbitrary 
distinctions between material property and “im- 
material property.” I leave the charge of unscientific 
method for others to judge of; I began by scrutinizing 
terms, but here I will only refer back to former articles 
of this series for observations on the falsity of the 
word copyright, and the danger of error in accepting 
an equal denial of liberty as equal liberty. 

As regards a frank declaration of purpose, it. was 
not offered as a substitute for argument, but as an 
amicable contribution toward a basis of mutual under- 
standing. 

“Economic science is based upon wants a | 
satisfaction. The necessity for objects of consumption 
‘and the facts of their perishable nature and li 
supply are of chief significance. Hence arise labor 
and property in the economic sense. __ 

This property, whatever else it be, is ali 
The giver or seller parts with it in cony 
This characteristic distinguishes property j 
and information. Bread is property. Those 
that the art of baking i is property hold À that ti 
able, iat — 

Monopoly consists i in the attempt t 


tender or f roed alienation. 


y 
This nny a no aga 
ment. If so, I prefer to make none. Fropensy 
Were monopoly begins. 
< “Literary property” has its special de 
dictionary. It would readily be seer 
term were there not a iani ot g 


| An author may sign an agreement to part 


thoughts _ and not to reproduce | 
inre 
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Equal liberty being admitted he he Nationalism, Cominuiuisms Free Trade, and 
And the same is true of the “rights and 4 


4 


ruitted liberty to copy his own work, cannot divest 
himself of it. Hence the purchaser of such alleged 
property can have no security where liberty is not in-| If there be any room for construction as to what | labor,” “reciprocity,” and “industrial advancement. 
vaded. equal liberty means, it must be construed, I ihink, in | All schools have these objects in view. The question 
The alleged “exclusive right” of the author to re- | the interest of liberty. Tax Kak. | is: which is on the right road to attain them? And 
produce his works differs radically from one’s right to EE en `| here the eclectic wnethod sadly fails, because even such 
be unhindered in his-labor.. When another invades An Uncivil Answer to a Sneer. a straddler as Putnam cannot ride at the same time 
my workshop or garden to work there, he preventa me two horses going in opposite directions, not to say 
from working. It is not so when another in another four, headed north, south, east, and west. 
place does work similar to mine. Pentecost’s plan of belonging to no party is foolish, 
Another notable point is that the act of copying is but has at least the merit of honesty. . Patnam’s pian 
a different act from that of composin a literary work. é i , i k of. belonging to all parties is im ature mere and 
How, then, can it be suggested fe one aho apies :— whether acquired habits are inherited. He reminds sheer. 8 p Po x 


interferes with the liberty of one who writes? More: | "S that “ Spencer found it necessary to study psycho- oe 
the act of composing this article is an exercise of lib- logy and biology in order tə be able to analyze social | $, P, Putnam professes to think that “the State 


erty completed when it meets the reader's eye. I Phenomena,” aiid, a sentence or two later, he adds | should be a purely police force for the protection of 
cannot comprehend, either, how anyone of ordinarily that the idea of the inheritance of acquired traits held | -iohts.” At the same time he insists that it is the 
clear understanding could affirm that my liberty to by Darwin, Spencer, and their followers is now looked | duty of the State to suppress the Church, “so far as it 
write other articles is invaded by any one's copyin g | Upon by the best. authorities as biological heresy. | jg force.” He says that “the Church is in its very 
this article. Now if, as Mr. Tandy seems to maintain, a man can- | nature an organized force,” and proceeds to prove it : 
Profit is gain by monopoly.. What Speni cer -seeks not understand sociology without first mastering bio- a characteristic manner. “The judge in the oot 
from “copyright” is gain; and he wishes to be pro- logy, it follows that, if a man’s biological studies iead room represents e; the legislature, thoug 
tected against others doing the same acts as himself him to erroneous biological conclusions, his subsequent | members have no arms, is an organized force; the 
and his assigns. But equal liberty permits him to do sociological conclusions must be vitiated by his biolo- | ballot is force. A majority of ballots compels just 
merely such acts as he can do without interfering with gical errors. Therefore, if Spencer is wrong in his | swords and bayonets and guns compel. This is not 
the equal liberty of others. Since Spencer remains at biology, as Mr. Tandy says he is, then he is wrong in| figure of speech, but a real statement of the c 
liberty to copy, we do not invade his liberty by copy- his sociology also. Take an election in any municipality. There m 
ing. He, however, wishes to be the sole copyist or to But in the next paragraph Mr. Tandy further tells | pe any ‘armed company’ at the polls, no soldie 
sell the privilege as regards his compositions. But | “8 that the now accepted biological doctrine of the | even a policeman, yet the ballot is an expression of 
thus he would mingle a certain amount of labor with non-inheritance of acquired habits (the opposite of | force. The ballot is not a form of advice, but a form 
natural elements which he did not create, and that | SPencer’s view, remember,) is the strongest possible | of compulsion. In exactly the same sense the C 
universally. He would exercise ownership and re- argument against State Socialism and for Individual- | is force. By its very nature it compels. If, therefore, 
ceive pay where he knows not. Like one who dis- | #™- Now Spencer’s sociology is intensely antagonistic | the Church is organized force and the State is organ- 
covers and first cultivates a new variety of wheat and | t° State Socialism „and favorable to Individualism. | ized force, there must be a war always between them.” 
lays claim to a share of the increase of all fields where Whence it follows, in violation of the conclusion that | There may aot be any “armed company” at the polls, 
it is sown, he is a monopolist. Mr. Tandy drove home upon us a moment ago, that | but there are armed companies ready to euforce the _ 
I grant that it is allowable for Mr. Yarros and Spencer must have arrived at correct sociological con- | decision of the majority. The ballot is not a form of _ 
others to voluntarily submit to such royalties, but clusions, not indeed without previous biological study, ’ | advice, tecause the armed companies are at the back of 
suppose that one who has bought a bushel of the new but, stranger still, in spite of such study. it. Is the Church force in exactly the same sense? | 
wheat, grown more, and so far paid the demand of Until Mr. Tandy can discuss the reiations of biology | Has it armed companies a: its command to enforce its 
the discoverer from his crop, sells the rest. The to sociology without involving himself i in contr adic- claims? It has not, and therefore it is plain that the 
burden of proof in the “question of ethics” is, I think, tions as hopeless as this, I would advise him, if he | Church is not organized force. But our Liberal editor _ 
decidedly on the other side, on a claim that royalty cannot keep his mouth shut altogether, at least not tc | continues: “Of course, the State can only deal with — 
attaches to the culture by any hands and intelligence. } open it in sneering criticism of people who, when they | an ‘overt act.” But what constitutes an ‘overt act’? 














gain for his labor. 
must be content with whatever gain follows. 
























































Mr. Francis D. Tandy, of Denver, writing in the 
“Twentieth Century,” rebukes Anarchists for “ quib- 
bling over the copyright question” to the neg.ect of 
the problem now occupying the attention of biologists, 

































































































































‘take it that the normal use of speech is to com- | °Pe® theirs, do not put their feet in them. T. | A member of the Church of Rome, a mother, sends _ 
municate ons’s thoughts, and that it is a modern and foe ee, a her children to the public school instead of the paro- 
very questionable notion that one’s liberty in matters A Case of Pure Charlatanry. | | chial school. The priest forbids this. The mother 
of speech and writing is chiefly to be prized for the} ‘That contemptible humbug, Samuel P. Putnam, who | Tefuses to submit. She keeps a bakery for her support. 





sake of exacting money from others. years ago, when in the East, pretended “on the quiet” The priest orders a boycott. The congregation obeys. 
While I prefer the direct examination whether lib- | to be pretty nearly an Anarchist, if not quite, and The woman is ruined and driven to starvation. This 

erty is invaded by copying, of course if sufficient care | who, on going to the Pacific coast to start “ Free- happened in our own republic. Is this an ‘overt act,’ 

is taken in making the more roundabout deduction | thought,” began his campaign there by an attack on | 15 it not force? Of course it is, and the State h 

via property the corollary of liberty, it must result the | Anarchism that would have done credit to the most | Tight to interfere and must interfere to prevent it.” 

same. I note that Spencer does not leave his ideal | venomous of the capitalistic dailies, is now assuming | Of course it is, in the opinion of those who do not 

extension in the ideal. It is material tribute he re- | » friendly tone once more, in pursuance of a plan to | KNOW what equal liberty means. Those who do regard 

quires. As there are two courses open to the author | flirt with all parties in the hope of saving “ Free- boycotting 2s entirely legitimate; and to them it is 

when I copy, let us glance at them. He may under- | thought,” which, now that George Macdonald has left | Perfectly obvious that S. P. Putnam does not know 

take to stop me. If so, he will please show that he | the editorial chair, would no longer be worth saving vom he is a talking about. 

does not interfere with my equ i but for the column of “Observations” which Mac- Re Ee 

has force to stop me, I fear that donald continues to contribute. In other words, in “absolutism in Political Ethics. 

to give me his reason. In the alternati order to get subscribers from all the different schools, | To the Editor of Liberty: 

simply protest. Of course a pr de t 3 re | Putnam has become an eclectic. He has discovered | Si®,— AS a rūle I do not review my reviewers, favorable 

with my liberty. | that no political theory is right, but that all political | "favorable. I am too much beholden to them. But 

i i N | theories contain something of value. From each he fonts "A two very able ae criticising 

; tion to A Plea for Liberty,”  OXPTesnes | the hope 

o andre k | proposes to select its valuable element. Here is the hi 

pattern of the first? Can ot se í result of this process of selection. s a few minor points, Mr. Yarr: 

follow a et r Can pe to an independent enquiry i 












































































Anarchy means personal liberty. We select that and stand 
. Socialism moans fraternal coöperation. We select 





- social sanction; why not. 
_ If, however, I have 
according to my owr ; 


crous transparency. Every 0 one sees | 
| the trick consists in treating some qu 
belief, which is really common to or 
schools, as the peculiar property of a 
; Only in the, oases of Anarchism and Cou 
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cement ve centre mores SME z men me- ee 


ia his, not mine. hb digou ng the 
State-interference, for the two things are complementary) 
T am charged with contradiction when I say that with those 
who say “No limits” I will not quarrel. ‘Why, according 
to Mr. Donisthorpe, there are no people who believe in un- 
limited liberty.” Quite so: I never said there were. Simi- 
larly there are no people who believe in the Holy Trinity. 
But: there ‘are people whe say they do, and who say it 


aineercly. And Thave heard Anarchists both in this country 


aud in France who never tire of saying that, ‘if everybody 
were allowed to do exactly as he pleased, things would find 
their level and come out all right in the end.” That they: do 
not believe it I admit; but they think they do. They h 
never realized the conception they try. to express in w 
‘any more than the equally-sineere trinitarians. - 

‘The only other point on which it is necessary | to touch t be- 
fore coming to the main topic concerns the relation 
Anarchy and Individualism. I cannot honeatly say tha 
“deny the right of the government to trench upon my | 
dividual freedom," nor do I “regard the limi ich in- 
dividual actions may. not transgress as deducible from the 
equal claims of fellow-citizens.”” ‘That this 


whet: is? 
decide? Mr. ‘Tucker offered one 
is put to the test, when, as 1 Baid 


e limits of liberty (or 


i708. 


rules (or laws) ean be discovered by trduetion, which, with 
all respect to Mr, Spencer, are scientitic even before they ars 
deduced from underlying principles. That they are more 
trustworthy after having bee verited by deduction is not of 
course denied. I suppose neither Mr. Spencer nor Mr. Yar- 
ros will deny that there are certain ‘‘acientific’’ laws of re- 
fraction. And yet it will be news to me if either of them or 
anyone else can explain the laws of the refraction of light by 
reference to any more general optical.law. I suppose Kep- 
ler’s laws were scientific laws before Newton explained them 
by subsuming them under the laws of gravitation? They 
were just as true and just as trustworthy before they hid 
been verified by deduction as they are now. - And as a 
humble speaker of the English language I should say they 
were “scientific.” 

Surely it is rather a broad ‘ump from the assertion that 


n | certain observed sequences invariably hold, and are there- 


‘ore capablu of subsumption, to the assertion that the higher 
r parent law is this, that, or the other. I am ready to ad- 


mit that political: ethics or-gzoup-morals are the necessary 


outcome of undsrlying biological ur psychological facts, hut 


| at the same time I cannot admit that we are in a position to 
e | deduce the onz from the other. 


To take a still more extreme 
case; Mr. Yarros will probably admit with me that, given 

he precise conditions of this planet in the Silurian period, a 
perfect intelligence would have been able to deduce not only. 


| the present arrangement of the geological strata and the ocean 
. | currents, but also the animal and vegetable forms and their 


, | precise distribution over the surface of the earth, and still 


further the precise varieties of the human species and the 


| languages they would speak, the religions they would 


bring against Mi. Donlathorpe himself, fo ) 

study of his essay has not enabled me t 

of any practical rule. of. this kin : 
fectly true. I furnish no practical rule. And yet Tal 
the righ’ to complain of Mr. Tucker's failure without. ac- 

- cording to Mr. Yarros the right to complain of my own fail- 
ure. Let me explain by an illustration. Mr, Yarros is in 
urgent need of a sword. Mr. Tucker rushes up with a 

poker. '‘ Here,” says he, “is as good a sword as yoa can 
got ‘the market.” 


your purpose.” Now, this is just the state of affairs. I do 


not consider that Mr. Yarros has equally just cause of com- 


plaint. We both, it is true, hand him a poker when he asks 
for a sword, but Mr. Tucker insists on calling his poker a 
sword, I don’t. Here let me say that I entirely agree with 

Mr. Tucker’s practical advice. It could not be better; and 
it could not be more clearly stated. But asa delicate test 
for a doubtful case, it is no better and no worse than my 
own method of asking which category it belongs to, — the 
highor or the lower form of competition. Mr. Yarros admits 
as much when he comes to applying the tést to the question 
of copyright. Mr. Tucker’s test leaves him on one side of the 
hedge and Mr. Yarros on the other. I admit that my test 
does no better; but then I do not claim that it can. It is ap- 
palling to think what would happen in a brand-new conntry 
peopled by intelligent Anarchists, when the first book was 
written. Half the population, more or less, would flock 
round Mr. ‘Tucker's standard bearing the motto Equal 
liberty, No copyright, and the other half, more or less, 
would flack round Mr. Yarros’s standard bearing the motto 
Jopyright and Equal liberty. After a period of dead-lock, 


the final appeal would be made - — the old-world appeal to. 


brute-force. Then out. ‘of his-hole would crawl a certain 
Donisthorpe. ` ‘Gentlemen, h 
Would it not be almost as 


skulls?” And then straight oh 


Praia onipo tr 
State: bow to brute fo 


I also rush out with another poker. | 
“(Here you are,” I cry, ‘(take this, perhaps it will serve 


believe, the diseases to which they would be subject and — | 
whether the Italians would come into collision with the | ¢ 
people of the United States over the lynching business. 

, | But although he would admit this, he will at the same time 
admit the absurdity of any similar attempt at prophecy 


based on a knowledge of present facts. 

And yet, after observation, every one of these phenomena 
may be accounted for by deduction from antecedent condi- 
tions. So itis with group-morals. After ascertaining what 
they are ds a fact by induction, then and uot till then are we 
in a position to apply the deductive method. To attempt 
this method first is the height of bussless confidence and is 
bound to end in failure... The multiplication of effects, as no 
one has more clearly pointed out than Mr. Spencer himself, 
alone renders such a method worse than useless. 


` No; it is not by mere chance that individualism worka 
good and socialism. evil, but the general law from which this 


might be deduced (if we were wise enough) has not yet been 
formulated. What is it? We are told that it is the ‘‘scien- 
tific law’ of Justice. But what is Justice? I do not know. 
I give three definitions (or hint at them) in the essay under 
review. Ido not accept any of them myself. If I have left 
the impression on the mind of my reader that I regard Im- 
partiality as synonymous with Justice, i must have written 
carelessly. Personally I believe that Justice has a connota- 
tion, but that it is still unknown. It is the gevers! name we 
give to that which iscommon to thousands and millions of de- 


cisions regarded as fair or just, —we know not why. Two 


hunters have a dispute about the ownership of a dog or a 
spear. They both think themselves in the right. They call 
on the passer-by, the vir pietate gravis, to adjudicate. He 
decides, but would be puzzled to state the grounds of his de- 
cision in general terms. The same kind of thing is done 
again and again and again. Those cases which are generally 
accepted as satisfactory are called Just. Similarly those 


| things which please the eye have received the general name 
. | of Beautiful; but what it is to be beautiful (apart from the 


| pleasure given), it is often, if not always, impossible: to say. 


S | Ruskin has analyzed beauty and given us some half-dozen 
objective descriptions of beautiful objects (in architecture), 

s | and Darwin has explained what beauty means in the sexual 
sense; but we still stand in need of a higher generalization. 

| Butsurely to define a general term by its end is no definition 
at all. Virtue is that conduct which results ia the gi test 


in the greatest welfare of the agent? Beauty i 


of those objects which ‘Please the eye. Tru 


higher generalizations. This-is the method of 

and when we have got at our concrete- rules thi 

with great advantage, verify our conclusions, by. det 

them frora biological and even from prior physi 

This is the method advocated by the Empirical schoo 
inasmuch as it has been accepted in all the concrete sciences 
(without exception) till we come to those dealing with the 
human mind, it would seem to be merely a question of thae 
when it shall be accepted there also, 

Allow-me in conclusion to refer you to Liberty (June T, 
1800) in which you ask me to set Professor Huxley right as 
to the methods adopted by th? individualists... I have done 
this in the essay under consideration, and Tam in receipt of 
ietters from Professor Huxley showing that we have no 
firmer ally in the ranks of science. Let me quote one pas- 
sage: ‘‘l agree with you that experience shows that the self- 
restraint which is the necessary condition of the existence of 
any aid every soviety is most effectual and tends most 
to the welfare of Society when it is exercised voluntarily aud _ 
because the individua! reason is convinced of its necessit: 
for the general welfare. If individualism means the su 
tution of rational and voluntary obedience to law assented 
to as. just, for blind slavery to the mere force of the State, I 
am as strong an individualist as can be desired.” ~ : 

Yours, ete., E WORDSWORTH DONISTHORFE. 


The Mlogical Mind. 


[Charlotte Perkins Stetson in Kate Field's Washingto 


Those who do not possess what is known as a “logical 
mind’? are to be congratulated. | : 
They occupy an impregnable fortress, and are for 
cured from all attacks in the field of. reason. 
Undermined they may be, or reduced by starvat 
regularly overcome — never! 
. It is inevitable to observe with what ease and 


That path bringe up against a ‘ston wall! w 
at you — if, indeed, they listen. — and walk 
that wall. They don’ t see it, and therefore it we 


aid onto the other side, their legs moving ean, 


air as they blandly travel over. 
No wonder they have small patience with the wild alarm 
ists who are forever prating of connections and consequences 


which to them do not exist. 


The truth is, the illogical mind is of totally. different 
material from the logical. It has different qualities and 
powers, is not amenable to the same laws, comes under other : 
definit‘ons and restrictions. i: 

It does not stay of any determinate shape, size, or quality, 
and, when you observe and describe it, you find on a second 
observation that the first is utterly wrong, — the thing has 
changed. 

“Thercfore” is a word which has no existence 
vocabulary of an “logical mind. ae : 

You say to it: “This is all black.” 

« Yes,” says the illogical mind. 

You add; “ Therefore it cannot be white.’ 

“ Oh, yes it can!” cries the ilogies! mind; 
too — itis pout at once! H 


philosophy: 

It is constantly putting the greater into th 1 
nay, six of them — can occupy the same plac 
time, and not even seem to know i 

The illogical mind can ii ; ; 
s0 continually. Itcan fal upor down. or sidewi 
velocity; sometimes it will not fall at all — you dro 


gust, and it just stays there! 


You. get angry and kick it. 
smoke. : - 
The illogical mind will 








ë 
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io serene 


nor build in looge, light sand. 
relation iu such a medium. 
To converse with the illogical mind, when not in earnest, 
is. pleasant aud amusing; just as playing with sand is 
pleasant aud amusiug. We like to feel it run through our 


There is no shape, position, or 


fingers and see it blow away. 

But to cudeavor to interchange ideas — to have any earnest 
human intercourse with it — is like that futile business of old 
time, making ropes of sand. 

Why, then, do we fatigue ourselves in the effort to con- 
verse with the illogical mind instead of the logical ? 

Why do white sheep give more wool than black-ones? 


The New Theatre. 


M: A. Antoine, to whose: intelligent initiative and real 
genius is due the establishmont of the Théatre Libre at Paris 
and therefore the coming revolution in dramatic art, writes 
the following letter to M. Sarcey, the conservative dramatic 
critic, regarding the failure of Henry Becque’s ‘ Parisienne” 
at the Théâtre Francais after that chef d@’euvre of the new 
school had scored an immense success on a more insignificant 
stage: 

Are you not struck by this coincidence: three pieces, 
“La Parisienne,” “ Grand’ Mère,” “ Le Maitre,’’ all three 
coining from the same direction, conceived in that spirit of 
renewai which torments the new school, all three failing, in 


three different theatres, and, by general opinion, finding an 
inadequate interpretation, though at the hands of comedians 


_ belonging, most of them, to the élite of the Parisian artists? 


What is the proper explanation of this three-fold coinci- 
dence? Is it not interesting to look into its causes ? 

Notice that I, of course, indulge myself in no literary 
judgment; that is not my business; I speak simply from the 
standpoint of the profession. Well, it seems to me that here 
there is an important technical question to be cleared up, 
which ought to keenly interest all the authors of to:zorrow, 
and perhaps also those intelligent and prudent comedians 
who have a regard for their art and for the existing theatri- 
cal movement. 

So, then, ‘‘Grand’ Mère ’’ has been a failure, ‘Le Maître” 
jas heen a failure, and you say that ‘La Parisienne "isa 
failure. 

The press has generally. agreed that the interpretation of 
the three pieces did not rise above the ordinary level. So far 
as “Le Maitre” and “La Parisienne” are concerned, there 
was a standard of comparison, — the original interpretation ; 


in the case of ‘Grand’ Mère,” this point of support being | 


wanting, they have been rather unreasonably severe upon 
Ancey [the author] in giving him all the blame. =< 

Well, the simple reason of this triple coincidence, in which 
comedians, usnally excellent, have been considered ordinary 
for oné evening and “ for this occasion only,” is that not one 
of the three works was ‘staged’ and played in harmony 
with its real significance. 

Itis that this new (or renewed) theatre requires different 
interpreters ; it is that they should not play works of observa- 
tion (or works pretended to be such, if you will) as they in- 
terpret the ordinary: répertoire or as they play fantastic 
comedies; it is that it is necessary, in order to get inside the 
skin of these modérn personages, to drop all the old baggage; 
it is that a true work needs to be played ‘truly, just as a 
classic ‘piece needs, above all, to be spoken well, since the 
personage is generally only an abstraction, a synthesis, or a 
philosophical entity without flesh or bone; it is that the 
characters in “La Parisienne” or in ‘t Grand’ Mere”’ are 
peopie like ourselves, living in homes like ours and not in 
vast halls'as big as cathedrals; it is that these people live, 
think, and move as we do, by their fire-sid 
around a table, and not before the T 
they have voices like ours, habits: 


I know the objection: the scene is secondary. Yes, pi possi- 
bly, in the ordinary répertoire. But why not give it an air 
of reality, since that can be managed with a little care and 
without injuring the work in the least, provided the thing is 
not overdone? In the modern works, written in the move- 
ment and the significance of truth and naturalism in which 
the theory of surroundings and external influences has taken 
sc large a place, is not: the scene the indispensable comple- 
ment of the work? Should it not take, at the theatre, the 
place that description holds inthe novel? Is it not the neces- 
sary corollary,a sort of exposition of the subject? To be 
sure, it can never be made completely true, since in the the- 
atre, as no one dreams of denying, a certain amount of con- 
vention is necessary to the material conditions of expression ; 
but why not diminish this convention as much as possible? 

“The dimensions of the stage or of the hall matter little. 
If the frame is too large, why not diminish it by a little in- 
genuity in the placing of the scenery, bringing it farther 
forward and narrowing its limits? And as to elocution, is it 
not well known that the acoustic qualities of the Thé&tre- 
Francais are marvellous? Most of the other theatres, 
smaller by half, are its inferiors in this respect. All the 
more reason for not making use of immense scenes, in which 
the voice is lost when domestic life is being portrayed. At 
the Odéon they played ‘‘Grand’ Mere’ in a monumental 
salon; the same, moreover, that completely smothered one 
act of “Renée Mauperin” by the same disadvantages. 

What can you expect a work that is lifelike and full of 
familiar movements to become in a false atmosphere ? 

The movements are managed no better than the scenery. 
They do not regulate the goings and comings of the come- 
dians in accordance with the text or the meaning of the scene, 
but in accordance with the convenience or caprice of the 
actors, who play each on his own account, regardless of the 
others. And the foot-lights hypnotize them; everybody 
tries to advance as far as possible into the hall. I have been 
told of a theatre where, in the days when they used gas, all 
the actors burned the hems of their pantaloons in the unpro- 
tected gas-jets. 

Mile. Reichenberg, the other evening, gave a standing so- 


liloquy while embroidering, as old women knit at their 


thresholds; not once did Clotilde and Lafont frankly address 
each other; it was the balcony that obstinately held their 
attention. But in the city, after two sentences, you would 
say to your companion: ‘‘Confound it, look at me; it is to 
you that I am talking,” and you would be right. 

The truth is that this new theatre will inevitably require 
new interpreters. That is an elementary truth which I re- 
peat everywhere. 

Look at “Le Maitre,” for instance. This attempt, at the 
Nouveautés, was as odd as possible. I said so the other day 
to the younger Brasseur, and I have concealed my opinion 
from no one. The experiment was tried under the worst con- 
ditions, ‘‘Le Maitre” surely being the very last piece of 
those produced at the Théftre-Libre that should have been 
transferred to that elegant and boulevardier scene. Jullien, 
in a great hurry, took a false step, the consequences of 
which-he is now in a position to measure: he has lessened 
the very great artistic success which he had just achieved, 
and, without an appreciable pecuniary profit, he has had 
further the disagreeable experience of furnishing the hostile 
and incredulous with arguments against the theories which 
he maintains and against the comrades who struggle by his 
side. 

But finally, having determined upon the step, he took the 
greatest care to aik of his new interpreters the movements 
noted at the Théitre-Libre. A scene was painted exactly 
similar, and they went so far as to secure the same furnish- 
ings and the same accessories. And yet it was not the same 
thing. You see, those movements of which I spoke just now 
were not in the legs of the comedians of the Boulevard. A 
‘passage’? made by Janvier, for instance, is no longer the 
same thing when executed by Decori: this is because Decori, 


‘with all his experience, has, I insist upon it, the professionai 


| training in his legs, and cannot get rid of it immediatel y: 


classic works. 
When Mile. Reichenberg ope 
Prada ‘with her voice 


Hea is embarrassed by a thousand considerations to 
one should pay no attention if he wishes to realize a natu 
interpretation. If Janvier, who has no professional trai 


is told to go to the mantel-piece, he simply goes there, 


t | step characteristic of his rôle; the other has 


gz stride, a 


“theatrical stride,” to unlearn which wou 
thousand times more trouble than he spent in l 
itely, at the request of the authors, I under 
rse the company of the Menus-Plaisirs in “ Dev 
teaux” ’ and: another piece to be played in 
miT 


‘Lo induce a comedian to talk a long time Pu, £ 
impossible. As soon as he begins a passage of any gth 
cannot help saying to the stage-manager: ‘Now Prise, do 
Inot?” To them, broken to the old formula, the stage ise 
tribune, and not an enclosure in which something is happen- 
ing. I remember that you, in a lecture given at Ballande’s 
in 1873, related this aneedote of an autor of the Palais Royal, 
— Arnal or Ravel, I believe, — who, having te hang up his 
hat, walked obstinately back and forth before the foot- 
lights, earnestly searching for a nail on this fourth wall. 
That made a great impression on me, and it seemed to me 
that you strongly approved the thing. So you are perhaps- 
the cause of my present gropizigs. In such ways do we cor- 
rupt youth without susnesting it. 

I stop. Bui I beg you to give your attention to this aspect 
of the matter. You will be struck by the profound inhar- 
mony which is manifesting itself between the works of the 
new tendency and the interpreters which they find. This is- 
an important point and a curious phase of the existing the- 
atrical movement. 

For my part, I am profoundly HAPIY, for the progress is- 
plain. And I should hardly think of saying a word on the- 
subject if it had not become a sort of sport to *‘ jump,” in a 
benevolent fashion, it is trae, but nevertheless to “jump,” 
on the ThéAtre-Libre every time that a work which it 
brought to light meets an adverse fate elsewhere. No one: 
need be deceived: more of these failures will accumulate, 
more blows will be received, the movement will be boldly 
denied, but the impulse has been given. An immense sub- 
terranea: labor is in progress, and you know that the public 
are already biting. It used to be said that our modest estab- 
lishment was an affair of fashion, and would disappear some 
fine evening, just as it came. Now, you know that our pub- 
lic is growing every year, and that consequently our ground 
is becoming wider and wider. That the new ideas will suc- 
ceed is my firm belief, but there is no need of going crazy 
and naively thinking that literary fame, heavy receipts, and 
the passionate love of the crowd are to be achieved at one 
stroke. Many pieces are yet to appear upon the play-bills,. 
and we are hardly at the first groping. For the moment we 
content ourselves with looking backward and establishing’ 
the progress that has been made during the last five, or six 
years. 


Nicholas Shelgunoff. 


Sr. PETERSBURG, May 5.— On April 24 all that is pro- 
gressive in Russia was deeply moved by the death of the 
famous publicist, Shelgunoff, whose name and activity are 
closely connected with the glorious names of Tchernychewsky 
and Dobroliuboff. 

Shelgunoff was born in 1824. He abandoned a prillient, 
career as a functionary and a professor to the body of forsst- 
ers to give himself to literature, borne by the current. of. 
liberal ideas of 1860. His talent as a puilicist, his devotion 
to the cause of liberty, his ideas which give him a place in 
the brilliant constellation of the first leaders of Socialism in 
Russia, cost him thirteen successive years of expulsic: from 
the capital, and years of imprisonment in the fortrs -+:ọf 
Saint Peter and Paul. During the last seven years he was 
obliged to live, now in Finland, now in a remote region In 
the province of Smolensk, receiving permission occasionally 
to visit St. Petersburg for the purscse o? ec asulting : 
sicians, his health having hvu ruined long ago in 
ig oon of the cruel trials to which he had been sul itted. 


sketches of Russian life for one of our best reviews, Ra 
Thought. ae 


sabia with equal success, and, in spite of his sixty-seven 
years and the atrocious sds which his disease cancer 


assumed the rôles, the movements and step inib 


. France has been drilled. Well, I was obliged to 
i order not to wounc the fe lings of two worthy 
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sand perseention. 


to walk, und they did not dare to carry him away by force. 
The walls of the deuth-chamber were hidden by the numer- 
sous floral crowus. 


them, and the rest were laid at the foot of the coffin. Most 


‘The police tried to been him a last time a | Dobrolinboff, Bieli asky, Saltikoff, and others. 
few weeks before his death, but he was no longer able | sadly followed: shi was the widow of Tchernyehewsky, who | 


There was not room enough for all of | black and white ribbons which ornaménted the crowns, and | 


of the crowns were sent by delegations representing hundreds | 


and thousands of persons. The oak cottin, as simple as the 
dwelling of the deceased himself, offered an affecting von- 
trast to the floral luxury. 

On the day of the funeral it was with 


the greatest 


difficulty that one could force an entrance into the death- : comprehend that which nevertheless ia a very simple thing, 
The procession started at ten o'clock in the | to be found in Russia as well as elsewhere, — a spontaneous | 


ehamber. 

“morning, and did not reach the cemetery until three in the 
eafternoon. 

The Society of Literary. People, which assumed the ex- 

‘pense of the funeral, secured a hearse, but the people wanted 

l ‘to carry the coffin to'the grave. But at the moment of start- 


| 


ing the police interfered, and began to take the coffin from | 


fas the hands of Shelgunoff’s friends: A bloody riot would 
: have ensued, if a very popular literary man had not ap- 
‘proached and begged the people to yield and place the coffin 
in the hearse, which was done. The young people, discon- 
‘tented at this concession, decided at once that, if they could 
‘not carry the coffin, they would carry the crowns in apite of 
‘everything. Now this is an honor which was forbidden to 
any one whomsoever ina circular issued by the Synod after 
the funeral of Tourgeniei¥. . No circular, however, forbids the 
‘carrying of cofins, and such a thing may be seen any day. 
aa It is even in conformity with an old custom, 
: So the police: forbade that which is permitted, and per- 
mitted that which is forbidden. The deputations arranged 
themselves in marching order. The crown from the work- 
ingmén of St. Petersburg, bearing the inscription, “To him 
who pointed out to us the way to liberty and fraternity,” 
‘opened the procession, carried by six workingmen. It was 
formed of immense palm leaves, woven together with flowers 
and branches of ivy.. There were more than fifty crowns. 
Almost all bore inscriptions. Among them were to be 
noticed the crown offered by the institute of technologists, a 
beautiful crown of silver laurel; a crown of natura! laurel, 
from the staff of the “Dielo”. (the suppressed review); a 
splendid crown from the review, ‘Russian Thought"; one 
from the medical students, ‘To the indefatigable champion 
-of liberty and justice”; from the students of the University 
of St. Petersburg, “To the champion of the democrstic 
ideal”; from the unknown, “ To him who died with the flag 
in his hand”; from the country school-mistresses; from 
those who work in the evening schools (for the working- 
people); from the students of various schools; from the 
“‘students’ mutual aid societies of various provinces” (an 
unauthorized organization); from the students of Moscow ; 
from’ the students of Tomsk (in Siberia); from Russian 
laborers; from friends; from the “Russian Gazette”; 
from the ‘students of: forestry; from the school of mines; 
from the school of roads and bridges, ete. 
The. police. tried to guide the procession through side 
streets, but this trick did not work. Slowly, wi 4 calmness 
and dignity, the crowd: passed through the maia streets, — 
the Liteinaia, the Nevsky Perspective, and others. ‘Toward 
the'end of the route the hearse was stopped, and the 
youth of the schools carried the coffin into the cemetery. 

All along the route an immense chorus sang funeral 
hymns. The singers: were students of both sexes. The 
police tried to stop the singing, but in vain. At the ceme- 
tery a new throng awaited the procession, bringing new 

erowns.. Then they arranged themselves around the grave. 

The spectacle was an imposing one. On the walls, on the 

neighboring. mounds, over the tombs, everywhere compact 

groups formed. An- orator appeared, an old friend of the 
ceceased, Zasodimsky, a publicist and novelist, who also has 
remained faithful to the tradition of democratic struggles. 

His hair has grown white, but bis heart beats in harmony 
with the. young. ‘‘Shelgunoff is dead, Shelgunoff lives,” 
z said he; “his ideas will not die, his example will remain 
__ forever.’ I believe I de not need to characterize Shelgunoff’s 
tendencies. “Read the inseriptions on these crowns, and you 
will bo ‘sufficiently informed.” 

Several speakers. followed, students ap litera 

Then appeared a woman and a workigman. - It : 

first time that a woman and a workirgman had spoken on 
_ such an. océasion.. No o! seemed te know ‘them. With 
€almness aud dignity, t 4 





















oie States. 
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A woman 


had just arrived at 3t. Petersburg. 


The astonished police read the inscriptions upon the broad Great Red ue tion of Price ft 


$1.00 instead of $3.50. 
WHAT IS PROPERTY? Ora Inc uiry iste the 


Principle of Right and of Government. By E d. F 
faced b i 


i 
took note of them. . | 

At the present nour the prisons are full, The expulsions | 
from the capitul and from the kigher schools are raining | 
like hail. ‘yo one is spared, — literary people, working- | 
men, stuCents of both sexes. A search is being made for the 
organizers of the manifestation, and no one seems able to 
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impulse. 


A Charge of Cannibalism. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

E: C. Walker never loses an opportunity of gratifying his 
cannibalistic appetite for the blood of his weaker brothers 
and sisters, and in a late search of prey L” in Lucifer fur- 
nishes this literary Yijia dainty mouthful and is served up 
in characteristic style. In a late issue of “Lucifer ” an 
“editorial correspondent signing L” defends free love from 
ita conservative ene:nies, and. in the same article opposes the 
term as understood by many who seem to believe that, free 
from legal restraint or personal authority, woman’s love 
would be dealt out like Methodist salvation, ‘‘ whosoever 
will, may come and drink of the fountain,” ete. 

Any reader, not thirsting for gore, would understand the 
writer’s idea to be that circumstances make it impossible for 
love to be very common or free, and that the principal ob- 
stacle is, so very few men are fit to love. 

A free woman will not be driven or forced into love rela- 
tions distasteful to her, but she may by circumstances be 
driven or forced from the love she desires. 

For instance, a woman might choose and be perfectly free 
to love E. C. Walker, but, should she speak her love in sen- 
tences not rounded and polished up to his critical standard 
of excellence, it is easy to see that, whether she “elect” or 
not, she would be driven away, for with him personal respect 
or friendship or love weigh very lightly in the balance against 
his contempt for people who in his opinion “ have not learned 
the proper use and relation of words.” 

Linuig D. WHITE. 








In this book the Russion writer continues in some directions 
the war which he nin “The Kreutzer Sonata,” Dut substi- 
tutes for the terrible weapons which he used in that onslaught the 
piercing shafts of ridioule an and satire. The follies of the so-called | 
‘‘cultured ” classes are exhibited in a most humorous picture of 
their fashions, fads,” arom, habits; morals, vices, and. 
freaks, and the story hinges nges in particular upon the efect of the 
craze of Modern Spiritualism upon sn aristocratic fanily in 
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Three Dreams in a Desert. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 
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A Pointer for Putnam. 
{G. W. Foote in London Freethinker.] 


You cannot have the advantages of all policies at once. 
Selectien also means rejection. If you choose one road, you 
reject the rest. 
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A Souvenir Picture of the Paris Commune, 
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Ji: Wm. Lloyd; Tridon; and August S 
Of all the Commune Souvenirs hae have ever been issued this 
picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype process 
roma very rare collection of photographs, measures 15:inches by 
24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. ; 
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BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. | 
An address delivered at the Gret pablic meeting of the Boston | 
Anarchists’ Clab, and adepted by forganization as ita author- 
ized exposition of its principles: With au appendix giving the 
Constitution Gf the Anarchists’ Clab and explanatcry notes re- 
garding it. By Vietor Yarres. S9 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1.00; 160 copies, $3.00, 


| LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, AND 

the Sovereignty of rhe lidividaal. A discussian between Henry 
James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including 
the Saal replies ef Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York Tri- 
bane, and a anisequent discussion, occurring twenty years later, 
121 pages. Price, 35 


between Mr. dames and Mr. Andrews. 





world consists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but 
that mest of it is withheld fren the earners through interest, 


SS cen! 
THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 
showing that wages could not be kept down to the cost of the 
laborers subsistence were it net for the monopély by a priviisred 
class of the right to represent wealth by money, By Hugo Bil- 
gram... Price, 5 cents. 
FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their 
Nature, Essence, and Maintenance. An abridgment.and ro 
arrangement of Lysander § ‘s “Trial by Jury." -Edited by 
Victor Yarran 47 pages. fice, 25 centa. 


An Essay 











For any of the folowing Romances, address, 
BENT. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


MY UNC!.E BENJAMIN. A humorous, satirical, 
and philosophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from 
the ch by Benj. R. er. With a sketch of the author's 
life and works by Ludwig Pfau. This work, tho it has en- 

eyed the konor ef three translations into German, has never be- 

‘ere been into ish. It is one of the most delight- 

fully witty works ever written. Almost every sentence excites a 

laugh. N is ‘ s dnt not at all repulsive. Its 

satirical treatment of humanity's foibles and its jovial but pro- 
teund philosoph have won its author the title of ‘the modern 

Rabelais.” My Uncle Benjamin riddles with the shafts of his 

good-natured ridicule the shams of theology, law, medicine, com- 

merce, war, ve, and society generally, 312 pages, — Price, 
in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. By Felix Pyat. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A novel un- 
equalled in ite eatobmation of dramatic power, picturesque in- 
tensity, crisp dialogue, panoramic effect, radical tendency, and 
bold Banaig of social questions, “Probably the most vivid pic- 
ture of the wiary ot poverty, the extravagance of wealth, the 
sympathy and forbearance of the poor and despised, the cruelty 
and aggressiveness of the aristocratic and respectable, the blind 
greed of the middle classes, the hollowness of charity, the cannin 
and hypocrisy of the priesthood, the tyranny aie] corruption o 
authority, the crushing power of privilege, and, finally, of the re- 
deeming beauty of the ideal of liberty and equality that the cen- 
es pas produced, 325 pages. Price, in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 

cents, 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. By 
Tolstoi, Translated by Benj. R: Tucker.. This 
with the questions of love and marriage, w a morality that is 
more than puritanical in its severity, while handling the delicate 
subject with all the frankness of the realistic school... This book, 
so far aa the central lesson to be drawn from it is concerned, is of 
areactionary character, and shonld not be regarded asa part of 
Liberty's propaganda. Yet it is a work of interest, almost a 
masterpiece of art; a romance not without sociological import- 
ance. No lover of independent thought ean fail to admire its 
rare unconventionality, the fearless way in which the author ad- 
dresses polite circles: upon a subject which they generally taboo. 
Price, in clothy $1.00 ; in paper, 50 cents, 


| THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By 
Olive Schreiner.” A romance, not of adventure, but of the intel- 
lectual life and growth ot young English and German people liv- 
ing among the Boers and Kaffirs ; picturing the mental struggles 
throngh which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to 
rationalism ; and representing advanced ideas on religious:and 
social questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and ori- 
ginality, 375 pages. Price, in-cloth,. 60 cents; in paper, 25 
cents, 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 
chewsky. © Translated by Benj. R: Tucker. : With a Portrait of 
the Author: Written in. prison... Suppresseil by the Czar... The 
anthor over twenty years an exile in Siberix. The book which 
has most powerfully intiuenced the youth of Russia in their 

rowth into Nihilism. Whoever comes under its influence will 
fall in love with high ideals. 329 pages. Price, in cloth, $1.00; 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


- Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few past has been rapidly wing, First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still -farin 
advance of the times; it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new: book. Josiah Warren, ‘whose ‘social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete’ presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or aver could: be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
| the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 
| lt consists of two parts, us- follows: 

PART I: The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 

| reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy. and Socialism. : : 

Price: A Scientific Measure of 


PART IL. — Cost the Limit of 
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_| Honesty in Trade, as ene of the Fundamental Principles in the So 


em. 


lation of the Social F : - 
Cloth, One Dollar. 


Price, in 
Address the Pub 


$. Box 3368, Boston, Mase 


cents. 
CAUSES OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN | 
Capital and Labor. An Gwar showing that all the wealth in the 


rent, proat, and taxes. By D. H. Hendershett. 98 pages. Price, | 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
~- OF — 


THE TRANSATLANTIC 


Now Ready and For Sale at Three Dollars Mach. 
eee ore 


A Wonderful Book for the Money! 
Equal to 1200 Octavo Pages. 






































corer Prose 
iv CONTAINS: ; 
1.—Sixteen Fine Half-Tone Portraits. 
Henrik Ibsen, Arthur J. Balfour. Buillio Castelar. 


Coppae: ivan anr Anon Rabi eae i 
“oppée. Ivana $ h Tourgeniefl. 3 s OWRIRG. 
e a Cutie Baint Bnsna TERN | 
Guz de Maupassant. Auguste Vi : S 
2. — Sixteen Pieces of Music. 
The Dance of the Harvesters, by Hugo de Benger 
by eres Marti ` Hymn of Love, by A" pilal : 
rand’ tan! vier Pasespi ieorges Jacobi. 
Fingal's Wedding, by B. Slepherde s r, by Char 
Gouned. ‘The Young F s, by Edward Grieg. : 
the Saints, by Charles Gounod, La Cracovienne, by | b 
Temple Scene trom “Salammbo,”’ by Ernet Reyer. 
by Samuel Rousseau. Arioso trom “ Ascanio,” by Caaille | 
Saens: The Sleeping Beauty, by F. J. Tehaikovek: i 
Accueil, by Johannes Brahins. Scene from “Dante,” by Be 
Godard, : : z 
This collection of music alone would cost from $5 to $s 


dealer's. - : a 
3.— Fourteen Novelettes. 


Mother Savage, by Guy de Maupassant. A Skeleton, by! 
Schwob. The Manof Mars, by Guy de Maupassant. "ine 
by Alexander Brody. Fig > and Figaro IL, ( 
The Morrow of the Gris s, by Emile Zola, “ Waiter, 
Guy de Maupassant. Claudine, by Jean Reibrach. 
son, by Alphonse Daudet. Tote rum i 
After the Doll’s House, by G. I | Shaw. Who Know 
: de Banville. 


ie 
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Guy de M: t. Nobility, b 
wuy. de Maupassant. Nobility, by T 
demned to Death, by G. de Meaulne. 


4. —Two Complete Serials. 


Rosmersholm, by Henrik Ibsen. On the Mountain, by € 
Pigorini Beri: 






5. — Nineteen Poems. 


Pegasus, by Théodore de Banville. Pactime; by Gabriele 
nanzio. The Funeral of Nero, by E. Pansa:chi The i 
Jean’ Richepin. Dialogue of. the Dead, v Raoul Toché. 
Epigrams. A Maiden’s Query. The Knig:... by Einile Augier. 
Pater, by Frangois Coppée. The Boxial of Robert Browning, 
Michaei. Field: Crossing the Bar, by Alfred Tennyson. Ibo, 
Victor Hugo. The Flag of the Future, by F. Fontana. The He 
of the Spring, by Arno Holz. O Lovely Child, by Paul | 
Sonnet on Dante, Michael Angelo. To a 


b Rope- Dan y 
thur Symons. Postal Cards, by E. Teza. The Hall and the Wood, 
by William Morris. i 


6.— Forty General Articles. 


An Afternoon with Zola, by Ange Galdemar. The Winegrowers”: 
Festival at. Vevey, by Charles Buet. Hope and Resignation, by 
Ernst Eckstein: © Henrik Ibsen: the Man and His Work. Liters 
ture, Art, and the People, by A. J. Balfour. Bayreuth Denying 
the Master, by G. Bernard Shaw, rs and the Law, by Ouida. 
An Experience’ with the Sun-Cure, by Mona ‘Caird. © Augusta 
Holmes. |The Happy Ones of This: World, by *‘ Caliban.” The In:-- 
direct Utility of Art, by M. Merejkovsky.: Russian Degeneracy, by 
Archbishop: Nicanor. A: New ‘Eye, by Camille Flammarion. 
Wilkie Collins, by A.:C. Swinbarne.: An- Attack on the Operetta, 
by Anton August Naaff. The Devil, by Ugo Fleres. Mistakes of | 
Naturalism, by «Ernst Eckstein. Daudet's’ “Struggle fer Life” 
Rubinstein’s Jubilee... The Brazilian Revolution. Jeanne TATE : 
Ernest Lesigne. Preface to Balzac’s ‘‘ Chouans,” by Jules Simon: 
A Russian View of American Art, by Vas. Nemirovitch-Danchenko, 
An Open Letter to Edison, by Carl Vogt. Vagrant Life, by Guy 
de. Maupassant. Progressive Tendencies in Persia, by S. Mikla- __ 
shevsky. © Maxims, by Alexandre Dumas fils. Jean Paul and the 
Present, by Rudolf: von Gottschall.: How Europe May Escape | 
War, by Colonel Stoffel. Last Thoughts of Arthur Sehopenkador. 
The German Socialist Party. The French: Livingstone, by Henry 
Fouquier. The Decadents, by E. Pansacchi. ignation to Ob-- 
livion, by Ernest Renan.. Rembrandt, by Gustave Geffroy. Toh: 
stoi’s. ‘Kreutzer Sonata,” by N. K. Michailovsky.: -Is There a’ 
Berlin Society ? by Conrad Alberti. Remodelling the Globe, by” 
Emile Gautier. Feminine Literature, by T. Fornioni, Ivan Aiva- 
sovsky, by Hugues LeRoux, 


7.—And Much Besides. 


A Fine Book for the Library Table. = - Price, $3.00. 
Address : BENJ.: R. TUCKER; Box 3366, Boston, Mass: 




































































































Just Published. 





MONEY. 


oF BY EMILE ZOLA 
A Work of Astounding Power. . 
Translated by Benj. R. Tucker.. 





This novel, the latest from Zolta pen, represents the 
parently at the very zenith of his career. Having: pict 
previous novels the religions world, the pelitical world, tt 
world, ‘the: industrial world, the commercial world, the 
world, the agricultural world, the railroad world, and the hi 
Jaa (demi-monde), he now focuses kis camera upon the 

NANCE: ey : z 3 : oS 

The acene is laid in Paris, and centres in the Stock Rxcha 
Woven! into a romance. of absorbing interest, t cer | 
every type of speculator pictured to the life, Black Pride 
described -aw only Zola can’ describe, and thoir woiu 
traced into. every sphere of existence. In short, the p 
money for goo. snd for evil, the Virtues and Vices attendat 
its accumulation, arc set forth with a skill that astounds. 

Love and Socialism also figure largely In this book, Which 
of the severest: blows èy r dealt at plat macy Tn tie form 

Tha book has a apecially-desig tover as startling ; 
is printed in large type on good paper, and Contains a Sne ha 
portrait-of the anther, ; a 7 


435 Large 
_ Price: In cloth, 81.00; in paper, i 


one 





Benj. R. Tucker, Box 3366, 


